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MODERN LOGIC AND THE ELEMENTARY JUDGMENT 

MY suggestion to exclude the term "elementary judgment" 
from modern logic, so as to avoid serious confusion with, the 
S is P proposition in traditional logic, 1 has met with certain criti- 
cisms 2 which are of sufficient importance to require an answer, 
especially as my critic's position — he seems to have fallen into the 
very confusion against which I am protesting — appears to be fairly 
typical for many students of logic. As my earlier paper failed to 
remove certain grounds for this typical misunderstanding, I shall 
in what follows, first re-state what I take to be the fundamental 
positions (1) of traditional logic, (2) of certain partly modern 
logicians, and shall then state (3) the position which should, in my 
opinion, be taken by all modern logicians in accordance with the 
essential principles common to the whole movement. Having in 
this way made clear both what is included and what is excluded 
from modern logic, I shall then proceed to give concise answers to 
each of the contentions urged against me by my critic. 



1. Traditional logic recognizes a distinction between simple 
and complex propositions, e.g., between (c) propositions of the 
form 8 is P, and (b) propositions of the forms S is P and Q is B. 
If 8 is P, Q is B. Either 8 is P or Q is B, etc. Compound or com- 
plex propositions are so called, because, for certain purposes, they 
can be analyzed into two or more simple or elementary propositions 
connected in a special way. 3 Along with this distinction between 
propositional forms, goes a secondary belief that logical thinking, 
which expresses a relation between the ideas 8 and P, is an appre- 
hension of "corresponding" relations between real entities. That 
is to say, the traditional logician tends to regard reality as a system 
of entities, s, p, q, r, etc., between which relations of inclusion or 
exclusion (is — is not) hold, and that these relations can .be clearly 
apprehended and expressed in the traditional propositional forms. 
This belief is known as the "existential import of the copula." 

i This Journal, XVII., pp. 214 ff. The proposed exclusion is in the inter- 
ests of intellectual clarity, and is in no sense an attempt to banish awkward 
psychological or logical facts. 

2 See L. E. Hicks, Shall We Exclude Elementary Judgments from Logic? 
This Journal, XVII., pp. 493 ff. 

s For certain purposes, this kind of analysis appears to me to be perfectly 
legitimate (Cf. my Intro, to Mod. Logic, p. 9), and I do not understand what 
Dr. Hicks means by calling traditional logic "moribund" (p. 494). 
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2. Modern logicians recognize a distinction between infra- 
logical thinking 4 and reflective or logical thinking. This is essen- 
tially a distinction between psychological and logical, and has 
nothing whatever in common with the traditional distinction be- 
tween simple and complex propositional forms. Certain partly 
modern logicians 5 place the propositional-form distinction (of 
simple and complex) under the head of "logical," excluding it 
entirely from the "psychological" side of the modern distinction.* 
It should be added that Wundt and Erdmann, and perhaps also 
Sigwart, regard the distinction between simple and complex propo- 
sitional forms as coinciding with a distinction between judgments 
as elementary and critical or reflective, respectively. 

On the question of existential import there is an entire volte- 
face in modern logic. Reality is no longer envisaged as a system 
of entities between which simple relations of inclusion and exclu- 
sion hold — which relations can be simply apprehended and ex- 
pressed in 8 is P judgments, 7 but rather as a highly complex system 
of relations, the discovery of which furnishes problems of almost 
infinite complexity to our various departmental sciences. This is 
expressed by Lotze in his arrangement of certain well-known propo- 
sitional forms in the order, 8 ought to be P, 8 may be P, 8 is P, 
where 8 is P represents the final establishment of a hypothesis, 
and is anything but an elementary or primal judgment. This view 
is characteristic of the modern movement taken as a whole, and the 
function of logical thought is generally regarded as the experi- 
mental establishment of hypotheses, which, until established, have 
the status of "floating adjectives." 8 

To make still clearer the comparison between traditional and 
modern logic on these points, the above statements are summarized 
in the following diagram. 

* E.g., processes involved in sense-perception, association, memory, emotion, 
etc., which, while subsidiary to logieal processes, are themselves, as such, infra- 
logical (Sigwart, Erdmann, Wundt, Ziehen). 

6 E.g., ' ' Coneinnists ' ' — from coneinnare, a term proposed by Ziehen — such 
as Wundt and Erdmann. 

* Thus, it would be a serious blunder to identify the propositional form 5 
is P with the psychological, infra-logical experiences, out of which the stand- 
ardized thought-process which constitutes logical judgment arises. 

* Certain exceptions must be noted. Husserl and his followers, such as Pro- 
fessor W. T. Marvin, hold that the logical intelligence apprehends certain very 
general, "noetic" relations, which hold good for all judgments, and Erdmann 
thinks that we apprehend relations which are "logically immanent" in the real 
world. 

s Cf. Bradley, Principles of Logic, Ch. I. : Sigwart, Logic, Ch. IV. 
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3. It seems to me that there is a dangerous ambiguity in the 
position of many modern logicians, and in particular that their 
view of "existential import," which assigns the 8 is P form to the 
end of the series which culminates in an approximation to com- 
pleted judgment (2b), is hardly consistent with the "concinnist" 
attempt to retain the S is P form for the "elementary" as opposed 
to the "reflective" judgment (2a), and this would seem, as Dr. 
Hicks points out (p. 494) , to assign the S is P form to the beginning 
of the series. We might speak of a lower and a higher categorical 
form, to mark the distinction between the preliminary and the more 
final form of judgment, but the danger of confusion is sufficiently 
apparent, and the further possibility of confusion with the 8 is P 
proposition of traditional logic, and even with the elementary, infra- 
logical processes recognized by modern logic, is, as a consideration 
of Dr. Hicks 's treatment of "primal' or "elementary" judgments 
(pp. 494, 497-8) itself indicates, not to be disregarded. 

The confusion in question seems to me to arise mainly from the 
"concinnist" attempt to find a place for, and to incorporate in 
modern logic, the formal distinction between simple and compound 
propositions. This distinction, which is of great importance to tra- 
ditional logic, is without significance for characteristically modern 
logic, and can be entirely omitted, not only without loss, but with 
distinct gain in clearness and avoidance of confusion. It was for 
this reason that I suggested, in my earlier paper, that traditional 
and modern logic should be kept separate, and that the term "ele- 
mentary" judgment, as represented by the 8 is P form, should be 
abandoned, as it tends to introduce confusion between (a) the 
simple proposition of traditional logic, (6) the infra-logical experi- 
ences out of which our clear-cut, standardized judgments arise, ac- 
cording to modern logic, (c) the simpler types of judgment, 8 and 

• For confusion between (6) and (c), cf. Dr. Hicks 's paper, pp. 494-495. 
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(d) the final ideal of judgment in modern logic. It tends further 
to introduce eonfusion between the naive confidence of traditional 
logic and the scientific skepticism of modern logic (cf. Hicks, 
p. 497). 

In making this suggestion, I would rest especially upon the work 
of Bradley, Bosanquet, and (recently) Ziehen. I would insist upon 
the value of the distinction between infra-logical processes and 
standardized thought. All standardized or logical thought I would 
regard as critical or reflective, and would insist that the substitu- 
tion of experimental verification of hypotheses, recognized as such 
(in place of the naive faith that "S is P"), is essential to the 
modern position, and that the importance of this explicit recogni- 
tion of tested and standardized thinking is so great as to justify 
and necessitate the rigid exclusion of elements likely to re-introduce 
the naive distinctions whose place is properly in traditional logic. 

Modern logic includes all standardized thinking, as such, and 
necessarily involves a systematic study of the intellectual standards 
employed in such thinking, plus a brief description of the infra- 
logical processes, and a contrast of infra-logical with strictly logical 
and reflective thinking. In virtue of the contrast thus established, 
it excludes from logical study all further investigation of these 
psychological processes (except, perhaps, in the chapter on falla- 
cies), and establishes the ideal of a thinking which shall be con- 
sistent, systematic, and thorough, as reflective and as critical as 
possible. It also excludes all consideration of traditional logic, with 
its characteristic distinctions and problems, as foreign to its own 
purpose, and as likely to cause eonfusion. 

II 

From the position thus outlined, I will give concise answers to 
Professor Hicks 's detailed criticisms. 

1. Dr. Hicks thinks that, if only Beurteilungen are admitted 
into modern logic, then concepts, identifying judgments ("That is 
a cow"), and many inferential judgments ("Yonder is fire"), will 
necessarily be omitted (pp. 494-5). Thought is a continuous 
process, and a line can nowhere be drawn, so that not only per- 
ceptual and many experiential judgments would be omitted, but 
eventually (in view of Bosanquet 's contention that ideally there 
is only one judgment) "all human judgments would pass under 
the knife" (p. 496). My answer to this criticism is: There were, 
perhaps, grounds in the previous paper which make this misunder- 
standing possible. From the present standpoint, "judgment" be- 
ing understood as a human approximation to the one absolute 
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judgment, all judgment, bo far as we really judge, i.e., so far as 
our thought conforms to the standards of identity, difference, and 
organization, is included. This is true not only of symbolic and 
transcendent judgments, tout also of perceptual and experiential 
judgments. "What is excluded is the vague experiences of infra- 
logical character which have not yet been raised to the intellectual 
level. 10 

2. Dr. Hicks thinks my treatment of the reflective level 
"unique," and my contention, that its acceptance renders insignifi- 
cant the distinction between simple and compound propositions, in- 
consistent with the practise of "most logicians," who retain the 
elementary judgment as well as the reflective level (p. 496). To 
this I answer that the criticism is partly grounded. Wundt, Erd- 
mann, and other partly modern logicians do attempt to retain both 
the reflective level and also the distinction between simple and com- 
pound propositions. My objection to this attempt is stated above 
— I. (3). My treatment is not "unique." It rests largely upon 
the work of Bradley and Bosanquet in showing that all our think- 
ing is both categorical and hypothetical, categorical qua sensory 
and hypothetical qua intellectual, i.e., hypothetical, so far as re- 
organizing sensory experience in terms of intellectual patterns and 
standards (cf. esp. Bradley's Principles, Ch. II). It rests further, 
in principle, upon the treatment, common to all characteristically 
"modern" logicians, of the rudimentary attempts at judgment — 
e.g., leaping uncritically to conclusions — as belonging essentially to 
the infra-logical stage. 

3. Dr. Hicks thinks I succeed "in banishing elementary judg- 
ments only by enveloping them in metaphysical mist," and chal- 
lenges my authority among my "masters" for stating that "contact 
with reality is an ideal" (p. 497). To this I answer that if Dr. 
Hicks will glance over Bk. I. of Lotze's Logic he will find that Lotze 
regards the attempt characteristic of logical judgment to be, to seek 
for grounded thought, and that the attempt starts with superficial 
sensory judgments, and proceeds continuously without stop until it 
concludes in metaphysics. So too in ch. V. of Sigwart's Logic, 
he will find that the function of logical thinking consists largely in 
checking the naive confidence which expresses itself in S is P affirm- 
ations, until the judgment has been adequately grounded and the 
hypothesis verified. If he will look over Bradley's Principles, 
passim, he will similarly discover, not only that logical thinking 
constructs floating adjectives and seeks to attach them, by successive 

io(7/. Intro, to Mod. Logic, pp. 38-44, 46-53, 55-64, etc. The term "ex- 
periential" is justified, not only by the usage of Erdmann, but also by Aris- 
totle's well-known account of timeipla. 
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stages, to Reality, and is working towards a final (metaphysical) 
judgment of individuality, but also that a profound note of skepti- 
cism pervades the entire work. Similarly, Bosanquet's view of 
judgment as "the effort of thought to define reality" leads steadily, 
step by step, and pointing beyond itself at each step, to the final 
judgment of Omniscience. So, too, in so universally read a work 
as Part III. of Creighton's Logic, he will find the stages of judgment 
to be from simple sensory judgments of quality to the final judg- 
ment of "individuality." It is perhaps unnecessary to continue 
to pile up a list of "authorities," as the view is plainly character- 
istic of the attempt to realize the vast programme of modern sci- 
ence, in which each new discovery is regarded as of provisional and 
hypothetical character, subject to revision as knowledge advances, 
and in no sense to be regarded as final. 

4. Dr. Hicks argues that judgments are not all "man-made," 
on the ground that "the real compels our thought" and that we 
have to think as reality dictates (p. 497). I answer that, in a 
sense, that is true, but the whole question is, in what sense? As I 
understand it, while we are, of course, always in some contact with 
reality, we are not always, or even usually, in valuable contact. 
Our contact tends to be superficial, misleading, unsatisfactory for 
scientific purposes. We do not know immediately, in the form of 
8 is P judgments, what reality is. Our problem is, precisely, to 
find out by the trial-and-error method, introducing mental patterns, 
mind-made entities such as the x and y of simultaneous equations, 
into our thought-processes, so as to raise the level of our thinking 
from vague and unstandardized feelings to standardized, clear-cut 
judgments. It is thus in a very real and important sense that the 
consecutive hypotheses with which we approach the concrete situa- 
tion can he regarded as "mind-made." The modern epistemolog- 
ical logic is precisely the logic involved in this formation and veri- 
fication of mental models. 

5. Finally, Dr. Hicks criticizes me (passim) for excluding 
spontaneity from modern logic in my zeal for critical thinking. 
"The tree of knowledge is rooted in spontaneous judgments" (p. 
498). I answer that I am not quite clear in what sense Dr. Hicks 
uses the term "spontaneity." Surely, all thought is spontaneous, 
and we, its carriers and agents, at best, only follow it whitherso- 
ever it may lead. But two main senses can be distinguished. (1) 
We can restrict the term to the subconscious, in F. W. H. Myers's 
sense of that term, according to which instinctive impulses, emo- 
tions, obscure intimations of all sorts, ' ' well up spontaneously from 
the depths of our nature." It would be idle to attempt to deny 
the existence of powerful, if obscure, motives which, arising from 
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this source, influence and largely assume direction of our thought. 
But is not this source often poisoned, giving rise (as Freud, Jung, 
et al., have shown ad nauseam) to unworthy prejudices, freakish 
and fallacious assumptions, idle fancies, and dangerous longings t 
On the other hand (2) the cool, intelligent weighing of evidence, 
the critical control of impulsive tendencies of all kinds until they 
have satisfied our tests for rationality — is not this also to be called 
"spontaneous," a matter of self -direction ? Before the question, 
which of the two selves, (a) the instinctive, subconscious, animal 
self, or (6) the rational, critically self-conscious, human self, the 
logician should prefer, there can surely be no hesitation. All the 
armory of logic, its whole raison d'etre as a philosophical discipline, 
is surely intended for one main purpose, and for one main purpose 
alone: to aid us in our fight for control over forces within as well 
as without, and to fit us for living the life of cool reason, the life of 
deliberate, self-knowing and self-directing activity, the life of ideal- 
ized will rather than of brute instinct and mechanical habit, the 
life of the "higher" or rational self. The study of the obscure 
spirits which lurk in the subconscious, belongs, not to logic, but 
to psychology, and is relegated to that science by the unanimous 
voice of modern logicians. 

Rupert Clendon Lodge. 
University op Manitoba. 



EDDINGTON ON EINSTEIN 

LAST fall when the news that the British eclipse expeditions had 
confirmed Einstein's law of gravitation sent curious Ameri- 
cans scurrying to their Carnegies, they found that there was only 
one book in English giving an adequate account of the theory in 
its generalized form and that very few copies of this had come to 
America. This much demanded volume was Professor Eddington's 
Report on the Relativity Theory of Gravitation published by the 
Fleetway Press for the Physical Society of London in 1918. The 
Cambridge Professor of Astronomy was a member of the expedi- 
tion which was sent to the island of Principe in the bight of Africa 
to observe the eclipse of May 29, for the express purpose of ascer- 
taining if the deflection of starlight predicted by Einstein took 
place. The plates taken in Africa and South America showed a 
deviation of the images of seven stars corresponding closely with 
those calculated from the theory and when Professor Eddington 
and his associates so reported to the joint session of the Royal and 
Astronomical Societies on November 6 it was declared by the Presi- 



